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Such a glittering {hew it bare, and To bravely it was held up 
from the head : upon her body {he wore a doublet of Iky-colour 
Jatm, covered with plates of gold, and as it were nailed with 
precious Hones, that in it {he might feem armed. Sidney. 

* he ladies drefs d in rich lymars were feen, "j 

Of 1 lorenceyJ?//«, flower’d with white and green, > 

And for a {hade betwixt the bloomy gridelm. Dryden. } 
Her petticoat, transform’d apace. 

Became black Jatm flounc’d with lace. Swift, 

Lay the child carefully in a cafe, covered with a mantle of 

.M' 1 "' r r r . . Arbuthn. and Pope. 

DA llKt »./. [fattra, anciently fatura, Lat. not from fatyrus, 
a fatyr ■, fatire, b r.] A poem in which wickednefs or folly isccn- 
fured. Proper fatire is diftinguifhed, by the generality of the 
reflexions, from a lampoon which is aimed againft a particular 
perfon ; but they are too frequently confounded. 

He dares to flng thy praifes in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime; * 

Where ev’n to draw the piXure of thy mind, 

Is fatyr on the moll of human kind. Dryden. 

Sati'rjcal. ladj. [fatiricus, L atin; fatirique, French : from 
Sat Trick. J fatire.] 

1. Belonging to fatire; employed in writing of inveXive. 

You mud not think, that a Jatyrick ftyle 
Allows of fcandalous and brutilh words. Rofcovimon. 

What human kind delires, and what they Ihun, 

Rage, paflions, pleafures, impotence of will, 

Shall this fatirical colleXion fill. Dryden's Juvenal. 

2. Cenforious; feverc in language. 

Slanders, fir; for the fatir.cal Have fays here, that old men 
have grey beards ; that their faces are wrinkled. Shak. Hamit. 

He that hath a fatirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of 
his wit, fo he had need be afraid of others memory. Bacon. 
On me when dunces are fatirick, 

I take it for a panegyrick. Swift. 

Sati'rically. adv. [from J'atirical.] With inveXive; with 
intention to cenfure or vilify. 

He applies them fatirically to fome cuftoms, and kinds of 
philofophy, which he arraigns. Dryden. 

Sa'tirist. n.f [from fatire.] One who writes fatires. 

Wycherly, in his writings, is the Iharpeft fatyrijl of his 
time; but, in his nature, he has all the foftnefs of the ten- 
dereft difpofilions: in his writings he is fevere, bold, under¬ 
taking ; in his nature gentle, modeft, inoffenfive. Granville. 

All vain pretenders have been conftantly the topicks of the 
mod candid fatyriflsy from the Codrus of Juvenal to the Da¬ 
mon of Boileau. Letter to the Publisher of the Dumiad. 

Yet foft his nature, though fevere his lay; 

His anger moral, and his wifdom gay: 

Bleft fatyrijl! who touch’d the mean fotrue, 

As fhow’d vice had his hate and pity too. Pope. 

To Sa'tirize. v. a. [fitirizer, Fr. from fatire.] To cenfure 
as in a fatire. 

Covetoufnefs is deferibed as a veil call over the true mean¬ 
ing of the poet, which was to fatirize his prodigality and vo- 
luptuoufnefs. Dryden. 

Should a writer fingle out and point his raillery at particu¬ 
lar perfons, or fatirize the miferable, he might be fure of 
pleafing a great part of his readers; but mud be a very ill man 
if he could pleafe himfelf. Addijon. 

I infift that my lion’s mouth be not defiled with fcandal; 
for I would not make ufe of him to revile the human fpecies, 
and fatirize his betters. Addifon's Spectator. 

It is as hard to jdtiriooe well a man of diftinguifhed vices, as 
to praife well a man of diftinguifhed virtues. Swift. 

Satisfaction, n.f [fatisfaitio, Latin; fati faction, French.] 

1. The aX of pleafing to the full. 

The mind, having a power to fufpend the execution and 
JatisfaWion of any of its defires, is at liberty to confider the 
objeXs of them. Locke. 

2. The ftate of being pleafed. 

’Tis a wretched falisfa£lion a revengeful man takes, even in 
lofing his life, provided his enemy go for company. L'EJlr. 

There are very few difeourfes fo Ihort, clear, and confiftent, 
to which mod men may not, with J'atisfatlion enough to them- 
felves, raife a doubt. Locke. 

3. Releafe from fufpenfe, uncertainty, or uneafinefs. 

Wilt thou leave me fo unfatisfied ? 

—What fatisfatiion can you have? Sbakefpcare. 

4. Gratification; that which pleafes. 

Run over the circle of earthly pleafures, and had not 
(rod fecured a man a folid pleafure from his own aXions, he 
would be forced to complain that pleafure was not fatifac¬ 
tion. South. 

Of ev’ry nation each illuftrious name. 

Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame j 
Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 

The windy fati fait ion of the brain. Dryden's Juvenal. 

5. Amends ; atonement for a crime; rccompenfe for an injury. 

Die he or juftice mud; unlefs for him 

Some other able, and as willing, pay 

The rigid fatisfailion, death for death. Mid. Par. Lop. 
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Satisfa ctive. adj. [ fatisfafius, Lat.] Giving fatisfaXion. 
By a final and fatisfaflive difeernmentof faith,Cve lay the laft 
cfFcXs upon the firft caufe of all things. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Satisfactorily, adj. [from fatisfadlory.] To fatisfaXion. " 
Bellonius hath been more fatisfatloiily experimental, not 
only affirming that chameleons feed on flies, but upon exen¬ 
teration he found thefe animals in their bellies. Brown’s V. Er 
They ftrain their memory to anfwcr him fatisfatlorily unto 
all his demands. Difby 

SatisfaCtoriness. n.f [from fatisfaEcry.] Power offa- 
tisfying; power of giving content. 

The incompleatnefs of the feraphick lover’s happinefs, in 
his fruitions, proceeds not from their want of fatisjaftorinefi, 
but his want of an intire pofleflion of them. Boyle. 

Satisfactory, adj. [fatisfafioirt, Fr. fatisfa£lus, Latin.] 

1. Giving fatisfaXion; giving content. 

An intelligent American would fcarce take it for a fatifac¬ 
tory account, if, defiling to learn our architeXure, he fliould 
be told that a pillar was a thing fupported by a bafis. Lode. 

2. Atoning; making amends. 

A mod wife and fufficient means of redemption and falva- 
tion, by the jatisfaflory and meritorious death and obedience of 
the incarnate fon of God, Jefus Chrilh Sanderjon. 

To SATISFY, v. a. [fatisfaire, Fr. Ja'isfacio, Latin.] 

1. To content; to pleafe to fuch a degree as that nothing more 
is defired. 

A good man {hall be fatisfed from himfelf. Prov. xiv. 14. 

Will he fatisfy his rigour. 

Satisfy d never ? Milton. 

2. To feed to the fill. 

Who hath caufcd it to rain on the earth, to fatisfy the de¬ 
folate and wade ground, and to caufe the bud of the tender 
tree to fpring forth ? Job xxxviii. i~. 

I will purfuc and divide the fpoil: my luft {hall be fatisfed 
upon them. Ex. xv. 9. 

The righteous eateth to the fatifying of his foul. Prov. xiii. 

3. To recompenfe; to pay to content. 

He is well paid that is well fatisfed ; 

And I, delivering you, am fatisfed. 

And therein do account myfclf well paid. Shakefpeare. 

4. To free from doubt, perplexity, or fufpenfe. 

Of many things ufeful and curious you may fatisfy your- 
felves in Leonardo de Vinci. Dryden. 

When come to the utmoft extremity of body, what can 
there put a flop and fatisfy the mind that it is at the end of 
fpace, when it is fatisfed that body itfelf can move into 
it ? Locke. 

This I would willingly be fatisfed in, whethar the foul, 
when it thinks thus, feparate from the body, aXs lefs rational¬ 
ly than when conjointly with it ? Locke. 

5. To convince. 

He declares himfelf fatisfed to the contrary, in which he 
has given up the caufe. Dryden. 

The Handing evidences of the truth of the Gofpel, are in 
thcmfelves moll him, folid, and fatisfying. Atterbury. 

To Sa'tisfy. v. n. To make payment. 

By the quantity of filver they give or take, they eftimate 
the value of other things, and Jatisfy for them : thus filver be¬ 
comes the meafure of commerce. Locke. 

Sa'tur able. adj. [from faturate.] Impregnable with any 
thing ’till it will receive no more. 

Be the figures of the falts never fo various, yet if the atoms 
of water were fluid, they would always fo conform to thofc 
figures as to fill up all vacuities; and confequently the water 
would be faturable with the fame quantity of any fait, which 
it is not. Grew’s (iofmol. Sac. 

Sa'turant. adj. [from faturans, Lat.] Impregnating to the 

fill. , „ 

To SATURATE, v. a. [future, Latin.] To impregnate till 
no more can be received or imbibed. 

Rain-water is plentifully fr.turatcd with terreftrial matter, 
and more or lefs ftored with it. Woodward. 

His body has been fully faturated with the fluid of light, to 
be able to laft fo many years without any fenfibic diminution, 
though there are conftant emanations thereof. Chcync. 

Still night fucceeds 
A foften’d {hade, and Jaturatcd earth 
Awaits the morning beam. Tbonjot. 

Saturday, n.f. [petepybeej, or j-aetejinpbae^, Saxon, ac 
cording to Verjltgan, from j*reteji, a Saxon idol ; moic pm 
bably from Saturn, dies Saturni.] 'I he laft day ol the wee'- 
This matter I handled fully in laft Saturday’s SpeXator. a • 

Satu'rity. n.f. [faturitas, from faturo, Latin.] huineb, 1 
ftate of being faturated ; repletion. 

SATURN, n.f. [faturfie, French ; fat urnut, Latin.] 

1. The remoteft planet of the folar fyiiem : (uppofed by a ro 
gers to imprefs melancholy, dulnefs, or feverity of temper- 
The fmalleft planets are placed neareft the fun an ca 
other; whereas Jupiter and Saturny that arcvaftly greater 
wifely removed to the extreme regions. Den 

From the far bounds , r.„_ 

Of utmoft Saturn , wheeling wide his round. J ^ 
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2 [In chimeftry.] Lead. . 

Saturnine- adj. [jaturnimis, Lat fatunuen, Fr. from Saturn.] 
Not light; not volatile; gloomy; grave; melancholy; fevere 
of temper: fuppofed to be born under the dominion of Saturn. 

I may caft my readers under two divilions, the mercurial 
id faturnine: the firft are the gay part, the others are of a 
...ore fober and folemn turn. Addijon. 

Satu'RNIAN. adj. [ Jaturnius, Latin.] Happy; golden: ufed 
* by poets for times of felicity, fuch as are feigned to have been 
in the reign of Saturn. 

Tli’ Auguftus, born to bring Saturnian times. Pope. 

SATYR. n.J. [ Jatyrus, Latin.] A fylvan god: fuppofed 
among the ancients to be rude and lecherous. 

Satyrs, as Pliny teftifies, were found in times paft in the 
eaftern mountains of India. Peacham on Drawing. 

SaTyriasIS. n.f. [from fatyr.] 

If the chyle be very plentiful it breeds a fatyriafis, or an 
abundance of feminal lympha’s. Fioyer on the Humours, 

SA'VAGE. adj. [fauvage, French; felvaggio , Italian.] 

1. Wild; uncultivated. 

Thefe godlike virtues wherefore do’ft thou hide, 
AffeXing private life, or more obfeure 
In favage wildernefs ? Milton, 

Cornels, and favage berries of the wood. 

And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. Dryden, 

2. Untamed; cruel. 

Chain me to fome fteepy mountain’s top, 

Where roaring bears and favage Jions roam. Shakefpeare. 

Tyrants no more their Javage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept. Pope. 

3. Uncivilized; barbarous; untaught. 

Hence with your little ones: 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too favage j 
To do worfe to you, were fell cruelty. Shakef Macbeth. 
Thus people lived altogether a favage life, ’till Saturn, ar¬ 
riving on thofe coafts, devifed laws to govern them by. Raleigh. 

The favage clamour drown’d 

Both harp and voice. Milton. 

A herd of wild hearts on the mountains, or a favage drove 
of men in caves, might be fodifordered ; but never a peculiar 
people. Spratt’s Sermons. 

..a'vage. n.f. [from the adjeXivc.] A man untaught and un¬ 
civilized ; a barbarian. 

Long after thefe times were they but favages. Raleigh. 

The feditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the country, 
omitting nothing of that which favages , enraged in the height 
of their unruly behaviour, do commit. Hayward. 

Fo deprive us of metals is to make us mere favages ; to 
change our corn for the old Arcadian diet, our houfes and 
cities for dens and caves, and our clothing for {kins of hearts: 
tis to bereave us of all arts and fciences, nay, of revealed re- 

I'S'T rr v Bentley. 

I o Savage, v.a. [from the noun.] To make barbarous, 
wild, or cruel. A word not well authorifed. 

briends, relations, love himfelf, 

, Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thom fon. 

*»a\agely. adv. [from favage.] Barbaroufly ; cruelly. 

Your caftle is lurpris’d, your wife and babes 
, Savagely flaughter’d. Shakef. Macbeth. 

^ A wUdneft ESS * [ from faoage,] Barbaroufnefs; cruelty; 

A favagenef in unreclaimed blood 
Of general allault Shahefp. Hamit. 

VV olves and bears, they fay. 

Carting favagenefs afide, have done 

The Cvr? ° f Pity ‘ , , , Shah f' Talci' 

vainf Cy , clops , were a P eo P‘ e of Sicily, remarkable for fa- 

1. Cruelty; barbarity. 

This is the bloodied {hame, 

I he w 11 deft fivag’ry , the vileft ftroke, 

I hat ever wall-ey’d wrath, or flaring ra-e, 

2 . thc ° f <* "-“fc *W. JU* 

Her fallow lees 

I he darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory. 

op “ mca ' 

U ‘ part, and favannas in another 5 WOO , dland 

Plains immenfe, ^»cke. 

U t 'i* S ff av . an,la 'h where the wand’ring eye, 

S<U7f't,- ’/- IS * n a ver< l ant ocean loft. Thomlm't C 

. wri [, T h * m-. i«ES3 

° e * wuh ,opd to improve its tafte 

w US '"“I T ,' hat haJ °- honours 

faulty ufing of ollr f a J K ° ‘ buI Principally by his 
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To feed were baft at home; 

From thence the faucc to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting were bare without it. Sha ’efp. Macbeth. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite. Shakefpeare, 

Such was the fauce of Moab's noble feaft. 

Till night far fpent invites them to their reft. Cowley: 

He that fpends his time in {ports, is like him whofe meat is 
nothing but jauce:-, they are healthlefs, chargeable, and ufc- 
lefs. ' ' Taylor. 

High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from the Indies. Baker. 

2. Toferve one thefame Sa uce. A vuigar phrafe to retaliate one 
injury with another. 

To Sauce, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To accompany meat with fomething of higher relifli. 

2. To gratify with rich taftes/ Gbfolete. 

Earth yield me roots ; 

Who feeks for better of thee, fauce his palate 

With thy moft operant poifon. Shakefpeare, 

3: To intermix or accompany with any thing good, or, ironi¬ 
cally, with any thing bad. 

Then fell lhc to jauce her defires with threatnings, fo that 
we were in a great perplexity, reftrained to fo unworthy 
a bondage, and yet reftrained by love, which I cannot tell 
how, in noble minds, by a certain duty, claims an anfwer- 
ing. Sidney. 

All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth walloweth, 
be but folly mixed with bitternefs, and forrow fattced with 
repentance. Spenfer. 

Thou fay’ft his meat was fauc d with thy upbraidings; 
Unquiet meals make ill digeftions. Shakefpeare. 

Sa'ucebox. n.f. [from fauce , or rather from faucy.] An im¬ 
pertinent or petulant fellow. 

The foolilh old poet fays, that the fouls of fome women 
are made of fea-water: this has encouraged my J'aucehox to be 
witty upon me. Addifon's Spefiater. 

Sa'ucepan. n.f. [ fauce and pan.] A fmall fkillet with a long 
handle, in which fauce or (mail things are boiled. 

Yourmafter will not allow you a filver fauccpan. Swift. 

Sau'cer. n.f. [ fauciere, Fr. from fauce.] 

1. A fmall pan or platter in which fauce is fet on the table. 

Infufe a pugil of new violets feven times, and it {hall make 
the vinegar fo frefti of the flower, as, if brought in a J'aucer , 
you {hall fmell it before it come at you. Bacon. 

Some havemiftaken blocks and pofts 
ForfpeXres, apparitions, ghofts. 

With faucer eyes and boms. Hudibras. 

2. A piece or platter of china, into which a tea-cup is fet. 

Saucily, adv. [from faucy.] Impudently; impertinently; 

petulantly; in a faucy manner. 

Though this knave came fomewhat family into the W'orld 
before he was fent for, yet was his mother fair. Shakefp. 

A freed fervant, who had much power with Claudius, very 
family, had almoft all the words; and amongft other things, 
he alked in fcorn one of the examinates, who was likewife a 
freed fervant of Scribonianus, I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done? He anfwercd, L 
would have flood behind his chair, and held my peace. Bacon. 
A trumpet behaved himfelf very Jaucily. Add!fon. 

Sau'ciness. n.f. [from faucy.] Impudence; petulance; im¬ 
pertinence; contempt of fuperiours. 

With how fweet faws fhe blam’d their faucinef, 

To feel the panting heart, which through her fide 
Did beat their hands. 

By his authority he remains here, which he thinks 
tent lor his faucinef:. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Being intercepted in your fport. 

Great reafon that my noble lord be rated 
For faucinef: ShaL Tjtus Andronicn ^ 

Jt is Jauemefs in a creature, in this cafe, to reply. Bramh. 
Imputing it to the natural faucinef: of a pedant, thev made 
him cat his words. L'Ejlran ’e 

\ ou faucinef. i, mind your pruning-knife, or I may ufe" 4 it 

° r -P? U ' . DrydenDon Sebaflian. 

1 nis might make all other fervants challenge the fame 
liberty, and grow pert upon their mafters; and when this 
JaucmeJs became umverfal, what lefs mifehief could be exoeXed 

5 fUC/SIp* S T h rr n reb , d ' i0 " ? CWfor on Pride. 

SJLC/SSi:. n.f. [French.] In gunnery, a long train of pow¬ 
der Tewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about two inches dia¬ 
meter, in order to fire a bombeheft. p •/ 

SAUCJSSON. n.f. [French.] In military architeXure/^ 
gots or fa femes made of large boughs of trees bound together 

traces 0 * l -° Tu ^ t0 m;lke 'paulSen^ 

tra erfes, or breaftworks ui ditches full of water, to render 
the way firm for carriages. v • 

SAftJCY. adj. [1 know not how this word can be eafily deduced 
rom fauce it may come more properly from falful Latin I 

bi^ vi„:r^:* itr thc 
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